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Tue Lonpon FRIENDS’ MEETINGS AND THEIR 
Associations. Compiled from Original 
Records and other sources by WiLt1AM Beck 
and T. Freperick Bauu. London, T. 
Bowyer Kitto, 5 Bishopsgate St. without. 
For the members of the Religious Society 

of Friends this volume contains much of live- 

ly interest. As many of the readers of the 

Review may not have the opportunity of 

perusing it, a few selections are condensed 

from its pages. The laborious search into 
the records of the past, which has enabled 
the compilers to concentrate so much that is 
informing and instructive in a form so reada- 
ble, has conferred a benefit upon the mem- 
bers of our Religious Society. Especially are 
we of the Western Hemisphere indebted, who 
are so far removed from the scenes where 
these faithful servants of the Lord labored to 
open the way for the spread of the new and 
spiritual dispensation of the Gospel of our 
Redeemer. 


The Lonpon of the days of Cromwell, 


where many of the most stirring scenes of 


that Reformation to which our Religious So- 
ciety owes its rise, were enacted, is described 
as a city not a tenth of the size of the present 
metropolis, surrounded by walls with gate- 
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ways guarded by a local militia—a labyrinth 
of narrow lanes and winding streets, the 
pavements of which were so rough that no 

carriage could go over them save at a foot- 
pace, and havi ing no lights at night. There 
were no watchmen save the armed trainbands 
or militia. One narrow bridge encumbered 
with lofty houses formed the only connection 
with the opposite bank of the Thames. At 
this time the Post-office system took its rise, 
the daily newspaper was introduced, and the 
foundation laid of free and independent 
journalism. Keligious topics tinctured the 
conversation and writings of the greater part 
of society. Men assembled in crowds to hear 
sermons, and stood for three or four hours to 
listen to some gifted preacher. 

The most evangelical sect of this period ob- 
tained for themselves the name of Baptists, in 
consequence of their peculiar views as to the 
administration of the outward rite of water 
baptism. Differences however soon arose 
amongst them, and they became divided into 
two sections, the one known as the Particular 
Baptists, the other as the General or Armin- 
ian Baptists. From this latter section came 
many of the early converts to the Truth 
promulgated through that eminent servant of 
the Lord, George Fox. 

It appears from the volume now before us, 
that two women, one named Isabel Buttery, 
the other not now known, were the first per- 
sons to make public in London a paper is- 
sued by George Fox, on the subject of Spirit- 
ual Worship, and the way to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. ‘Two brothers, Simon and Robert 
Driag, received and assisted them, and opened 
their dwellings for the meetings of those in- 
clined to assemble after this new way. 


‘*These were the first meetings held in London, 
and were mostly seasons of silent waiting, except 
that, now and then, Isabel did speak a few words.” 


About this time George Fox says: 


‘*The Lord did move upon the spirits of many 
whom He hai raised up, to travel southward in the 
service of the Gospel, as Francis Howgill and Ed- 
ward Burrough to London,’’ &e. 


The former was thirty-six, and the latter 
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but a youth of eighteen years. They had 
embraced the views of Friends about two 
years before, having passed through many and 
various religious experiences. Howgill bore 
this beautiful testimony to the character of 
his youthful coadjutor. 


‘* He had the spirit of a man when he was but a 
child, and I may say, gray hair was upon him when 
he was but a youth, for he was clothed with wisdom 
in his infancy. . . . His whole delight was always 
ainong good people, and to be conferring and read- 
ing the Scriptures. ... His very stremgth was 
bended after God.’’ 


Both afterward became martyrs, dying for 
the testimony of Jesus under the cruel treat- 
ment then inflicted in the loathsome prisons 
of that turbulent and intolerant age. 


‘“‘It was in the summer of 1654 that these two 
earnest evangelists came up from their native dales 
to London, and assembled for worship with the 
little companies of Friends before meutioned.”’ 


3ut they soon sought a more public field 
for the exercise of their gifts. So intense was 
the interest in controversy upon religious sub- 
jects among the citizens of London, that fre- 
quent meetings were held in the churches and 
elsewhere, to which any were free to come 
and express their opinions. 


‘Of such occasions F. Howgill and E. Burrough 
were quick to avail themselves, and brief as are the 
accounts remaining of their movements, we can 
trace them going from one gathering to another; 
Visiting all sorts of sects, then very numerous, and 
in some obtaining a full and fair hearing, amid 
others encountering a storm of opposition, and, in 
some, receiving personal abuse. At first discourage- 
ment was experienced by them when they found 
how ‘subtle was the spirit’ of the London congre- 
gations ; very different from tbose they had left in 
the Yorkshire dales, and earnest desire arose for 
wisdom and guidance in experience so new to them. 





This was granted, and in such full measure that 
the tone of discouragement is soon found to be ex- 
changed for one of joy, for they were able to say, 
* Hundreds are convinced and thousands wait to see 
the issue; very many Societies we have visited, 
and are now able to stand.’”’ 


In a few months the number attracted to 
hear these new views had so increased, that a 
large meeting place, known as the Bull and 
Mouth, which it is said would hold 1000 per- 
sons, was obtained, and all who chose to at- 
tend were admitted. But it appears from the 
early records that smaller and more private 
meetings were held in the houses of Friends, 
where those fully convinced came into more 
intimate union and fellowship. 

‘* The system of having these two kinds of meet- 
ings, some public and others private, prevailed 
among London Friends for some years after their 
rise,—indeed, as long as the work of genera! evan- 
gelization among the populace continued, The 
ministry in these, and the building up of the gath- 
ered Church, were recognized as distinct spheres of 
Gospel service, continuing until the care arising 
from the great numbers of convinced appears to 


have slackened the efforts for evangelization among 
the masses.’’ 


REVIEW. 


The number of converts to the Truth as 
thus preached by F. Howgill and E. Bur- 
rough, and soon after by many other eminent 
servants of the Lord, increased greatly. In 
little more than twenty years it is estimated 
that there were ten thousand Friends in Lon- 
don alone. 

George Fox thus encouraged his Friends 
in an epistle : 

‘Stir abroad whilst the door is open and the 
light shineth. .. . The Lord give you an under- 
standing in all things, and his arm go along with 
you, that ye may be to his glory. Dear Francis and 
Edward, in the life of God wait, that ye may with it 
be led.”’ 

The Independent and the Churchman, the 
Puritan and the Royalist, alike became per- 
secutors when in power, and were unwilling 
to receive the simple, peaceable and self-de- 
nying doctrines preached by Friends. Crom- 
well died, doing nothing for their relief. His 
son Richard, though promising fair, was con- 
trolled by a Parliament hostile to the Society, 
and King Charles II. soon violated his 
pledges of toleration for tender consciences. 
Indifferent himself, and caring for none of 
these things, he allowed the most cruel suffer- 
ings to be inflicted on his innocent subjects, 
convicted on no charge but that of obeying 
Christ rather than man. 

Cast into prison, packed there so close in 
air corrupted by the most offensive filth, that 
many died, Friends still were faithful, and 
“in love drew near to each other in the hour 
of mutual trial, encouraged by martyr spirits 
such as Burrough, coming cheerfully to meet 
their death in gaol, cheered by such as Dews- 
bury, who, though pining as to the body, said, 
‘In the prison I sang praises, and esteemed the 
bolts and locks as jewels.’ ” 

One of the most prominent persecutors of 

Friends was Alderman Richard Brown. First 
appearing as a Republican, then as Puritan, 
he quickly at the turn of the tide of power 
became a zealous Royalist. Appointed Lord 
Mayor of London, and having command of 
armed trainbands, this unprincipled man was 
ever ready to oppress the meek and humble 
follower of Jesus. It is said that, 
‘*Even the sight of a Friend awakened his rage. 
‘Art thou a Quaker?’ said he one day to Philip 
Harwood. ‘They call me one,’ replied Philip, and 
forthwith he was seized and sent to Newgate, and 
lay there for three months. For merely not taking 
off their hats to him in the street, he would send 
Friends to Newgate. In one such instance the of- 
fenders were two, who, having come up some 70 
miles out of the country, were quietly transacting 
their business in the open market, when, for not 
lifting their caps (as the Mayor rode by), he bad 
them imprisoned in Newgate, where they owed 
their release, after a fortnight, merely to his term of 
office having expired..’ 

‘*Nearly 400 Friends were taken from the Bull 
and Mouth meeting alone in the space of three 
months, all quiet, peaceable tradesmen or house- 
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holders, and shut up in the filthy gaol of Newgate |in Berlin, he begged me to seek an interview 
for asseu.bling together for worship. But Brown, : 


finding that neither imprisonment nor fine could | 


keep Friends from their meeting, had the door 
covered over with thick planks strongly nailed. 


|in his name, as well as my own. Learning 
that the Baron was always most gratified 


| when foreigners applied directly for the privi- 


Then they met in the street, and one First-day | lege of waiting upon him, rather than through 
morniog, returning from attending the service at the | letters of introduction, I wrote him a note, 
Cathedral accompanied by his officers, the alder- enclosing our cards, and expressing coun ef 


man encountered Friends quietly assembled. En- . ; : : a atl 
raged at the sight, he charged in among them, and | the diffidence [ felt in making the application 


knocking some over, spurred his horse to trample | for an interview ; to which the following reply 
them when on the ground; bat the animal, more | was promptly returned : 

mercifal than its master, refusing, reared up so) “ Mon cher Monsieur —Comment pourriez 
straight as to let him slip off into the gutter, whem | vous douter un instant que je n’aurais pas une 
Ser rye depen: ooo Rventibewn wretetanne bien vive satisfaction, Monsieur, de vous rece- 
sickened of the work in thus disturbing week after ; oe : > 

week a congregation who, as they said, had ‘such | Voir, conjointement avec le Professeur Phelps, 
good honest countenances ;’—one soldier confessed | deux voyageurs noblement occupés de travaux 


that he knew in doing it ‘he was serving the 
devil.” ” 

Before the year 1670 two other locations 
had been obtained by Friends for meeting- 
houses. The one called Devonshire House, 
the other in White Hart Court, Grace Charch 
Street. To this latter place the congregation 
meeting at the Bull and Mouth was finally 
transferred. or nearly 200 years these 
premises were held by the Society. The last 
meeting for worship was held there in 1862, 
when John L. Eddy of America and Benja- 
min Seebohm, with other ministers, were large- 
ly and powerfully engaged, thus closing the 
use of that place for Gospel service. - The 
property was then given up to the fishmong- 
ers company, from whom it had been leased 
for long terms of years. The decline of this 
meeting was principally owing to the removal 
of the families of Friends from the closely- 
built streets of the old city, to the suburbs, 
where new meetings were established. 

(To be continged.) 
siltandnltlipietaindipite 
For friends’ Keriew, 
A CALL ON HUMBOLDT. 
BY THOMAS CHASE, M. A. 


The centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Von Humboldt, on the 14th inst. 


’ 


celebrated throughout the civilized world, | 


reminds me of a delightful interview which I 
had with the Baron in the latter part of the 


. - -=- . | 
winter of 1854-55, when I was a student in 


the University of Berlin. The preceding 
summer, after I had left at his house some 


books which had been entrusted to my care| ~ 


as presents to him from Prof. Felton, of Cam- 
bridge, and George Ticknor, of Boston, Hum- 
boldt sent me a kind note, requesting me to 
call upon him, and receive “ses remerciments 
affectiieuses ;” but an illness with which he 
was seized before the day appointed compelled 
him to deny himself to visitors. Always re- 
luctant to intrude upon the leisure of great 
men, I feared [ should aever have the privi- 
lege of seeing the patriarch and prince of 
naturalists; but when the learned and excel- 
lent Prof. Phelps, of Andover, Mass., arrived 


littéraires. Je désire que le choix de mardi 
(a 1 heure) puisse vous @tre agréable. Vous 
| ne verrez que des ruines, mais l'étre qui habite 
|ces ruines reste affectueusement attaché a la 
_ partie de votre belle patrie of lhumanité est 
| vraiment libre dans tous les dégrés de la civ- 
ilisation sociale. Vous avez le grand avantage 
| d’appartenir a cette région, si favorable au 
| développement intellectuel et & la liberté. 
Agréez, je vous supplie, l'expression de ma 
| haute consideration. 
A. V. Humpo.tpr, 
a Dimanche.”* 
The lines in my notes from Humboldt slant 
upwards, from left to right. This was a pe- 
culiarity of all his manuscripts, and arose 
from his habit of writing on his left knee. 
We presented ourselves at the appointed 
| hour, and, after passing through several rooms 
| adorned with bronzes, stuffed animals, antlers, 
jand various representations of objects con- 
| nected with natural history, were shown into 
a pleasant, snug apartment, hung round with 
striking landscapes and other pictures, and 
| containing a large plaster bust of the Baron’s 
|brother Wilhelm. This cosy parlor adjoined 
| Humboldt’s study, from which he at once 
/emerged to welcome us, 

A man of middling size, whose strong con- 
stitution had suffered many proofs of travel, 
}and privation, and study, his head a little in- 
iclined on one side, and his form somewhat 
shrunk with age, (he had seen six and eighty 
| winters, ) still was his fire unquenched, still 
was it a LION that we saw. 


} 
{ 


His step was 


| * My dear Sir,—How could you doubt a moment 
| that I should take a very lively satisfaction in re- 
| ceiving you, sr, together with Professor Phelps, 
two travellers nobly occupied in literary pursuits. 
| I hope that the selection of Tuesday (at 1 o'clock) 
| may be agreeable to you. You will see but ruins, 
| but the being who inhabits these ruins remains af- 
| fectionately attached to that part of your beautiful 
country where humanity is truly free in all the de- 
grees of social civilization. You have the great ad- 
| vautage of belonging to that region, so favorable to 
| intellectual development and to liberty. 
| Accept, I pray you, the assurance of my high 
consideration. A. V. Homnouprt, 
on Sunday. 
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brisk and lively; his grey eyes were bright 
and beaming with intelligence; genial good | 
humor sat upon his countenance. His hand- 
some forehead—a worthy shrine for such an 
intellect—rose high and full, without falling 
back at the top; in this respect, as Professor 
Phelps remarked, resembling that of Sir 
Walter Scott. His face had a great deal of 
color, and might almost be called ruddy ; the 
whole expression was not only intelligent, but 
extremely bland, amiable, and kind. When, 
three months before, I saw Rauch’s bust of| there are no countries in the world a knowl- 
Humboldt at the sculptor’s studio, I charac-|edge of whose physical geography is so im- 
terized the face in a letter home as “ intelli-| portant for an understanding of their political 
gent and eminently genial ;” and in our inter- | and social history as those in “ that Caucasus 
view with the man himself, the propriety of | of America.” 
these epithets was confirmed. The artist has} Humboldt remembered both the Sillimans, 
happily caught and chiselled in the marble|and B. A. Gould, Jr., and gave them high 
this peculiar character in the expression of commendation, characterising the latter as a 
the Baron’s countenance, which stamped him | very “ bright and lively young man,” of great 
at once, in the estimation of all who saw him, | promise; he also spoke in the highest terms 
as a man pre-eminently liebenswiirdig (to use| of the great service rendered to science by 
the happy German term for “ loveable”) in|“ Dr. Franklin’s grandson,” Prof. Bache, of 
all the relations of life. Philadelphia, and referred with regret to the 
No man ever understood better than Hum- | jealousy of Bache on the part of some of the 
boldt the art of making his visitors entirely | friends of Lieut. Maury, who had also done 
at their ease. He began at once conversing | good service, although in a different sphere. 


land”—expressed in his hearing his surprise 
that an American work should exhibit such 
excellence of style. Alluding to the prejudice 
which the English used to entertain against 
American literature, he said that he believed 
it was rapidly disappearing. Of Prescott’s 
Conquests of Mexico and Peru his opinion 
was not quite so favorable; he regarded them 
as having to some extent the air of compila- 
tions. It is evident, he said, that the his- 
torian had never seen those countries; and 





with us in English, (which he spoke with per-| To one or both of these gentlemen (I did not 
fect fluency,) saying that he presumed we|exactly understand which) the King was 
would prefer to hear him in English rather | going to send a copy of the beautiful gold 
than in French, but apologizing for his “rusti- | medal designed by Cornelius, and struck in 


ness” in our language,—a rustiness which we| honor of Humboldt as the author of “ Cos- 
did not detect. He threw in one or two|mos.” “As orders, fortunately, cannot he 
French words, and used one foreign idiom ;| worn by your countrymen,” said the philoso- 
but his English was wonderfully zood. First he | pher to us, “the King is going to send these 
told us of his happy reminiscences of his visit | medals in their place.” He showed us an en- 
of three months in the United States, after| graving of this beautiful medal, in which a 
his five years’ travel in Mexico and South | Genius unveils Nature, represented by Diana 
America; he found this country particularly | of Ephesus; a Sphinx is represented among 
pleasant after the tristesse* of the Spanish | the emblems; and the whole is surrounded by 
American provinces. With Jefferson and | the signs of the zodiac. 


Gallatin he had pleasant intercourse, and en- 
tertained for both of them a high regard, 
particularly, he said, for Jefferson, “as he 
was more a man of my color.” He would 
gladly have tarried longer in the United States, 
were it not that his instruments were nearly 
worn out by long use, and he was naturally anx- 
ious to return home after his long absence. He 
said he spoke Spanish for seven years in his 
travels, but had little opportunity now to 
practice it. This led him to speak of Tick- 
nor’s History of Spanish Literature, which he 
commended in the highest terms. He remem- 
bered George Ticknor and Alexander Ever- 
ett as young men and students in Germany. 
Of Prescott’s writings he spoke highly, par- 
ticularly of his Lives of Ferdinand and Isa- 





bella; of this book hesaid that Lord Holland 
—“not the present, but the great Lord Hol- 


* Gloominess, melancholy aspect, perhaps both 
of nature and soviety. 


The catholicity of Humboldt’s mind was 
very manifest in our briefinterview. Making 
little allusion to the sciences in which he had 
won his laurels, he seemed perfectly at home 
in history, literature, philology, and art, in all 
their departments. He indicated to us his 
liberal political views and his abhorrence of 
slavery. He made intelligent inquiries in re- 
gard to the condition of philological studies 
in America, and hoped that the Semitic lan- 
guages were carefully studied amongst us, al- 
luding to the importance of studying the 
other languages of the family in connection 
with Hebrew. Some of his criticisms upon 
persons were very keen and piquant. Rang- 
ing rapidly from field to field, he poured 
forth a golden stream of conversation, rich in 
memories, criticisms, and illustrations. 

He seemed willing to talk for hours; but 
we would not trespass too long upon time so 
valuable and used for such advantage to the 
world. As we were taking our leave he said, 
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repeating the modest words of, his letter, 
“ You see only ruins.” “Oh no!” I replied, 
“ we see a noble temple, inhabited by a noble 
mind.” 


+ 0m 


[The following editorial remarks are re- 


. . i 
printed from a former volume, at the request 


of several Friends. } 


SELECTNESS OF MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE. 

A correspondent asks an editorial expres- 
sion of opinion respecting the propriety of} 
“throwing our meetings for discipline open 
to all that would choose to attend.” It 
appears that the desire for such a change 
is based upon a supposed “ enlarged liber rality 
of views respecting other societies.” A simi- 
lar “enlarged liberality,” brought to bear 
upon domestic matters, would admit into 
family councils the curiosity of neighbors. 
It is something to be able to estimate the | 
value of privacy. 

In a Church organization, both stability 
and general uniformity of rules are to be de- 
sired. In the matter under consideration, 
the general prevalence of the existing usage | 
is an argument of some force in favor of its 
continuance, and against its abrogation in a 
particular locality whilst it is retained by the 
Society at large. It would be a source of 
weakness and great incertitude, were every 
rule and usage be perpetually regarded | 
with the same scrutinizing freedom, as though 
it had never been adopted as part of a code. 
And something is surely due to the Body asa 
whole that we may be essentially one people. 
Not that there should be no changes, but 
that they be not made without deliberate cau- 
tion, or without being based upon principle 
and necessity. 

Why should the doors be thus thrown open ? 
The meeting for discipline is a family affair. 
Its object is to transact the business pertain- 
ing to the Society and its interests. Friends 
when so assembled should draw near to the 
divine Head of the Church to seek for con- 
gregate wisdom, and in love they should har- | 
monize with one another. If surrounded 
with the spirits of others who have no right 
to participate in the deliberations and no part 
in the decisions, can it be doubted that em- 
barrassment would result, and that the free- 
dom in the truth which ought to exist in such 





gain a reputable pesition. 





meetings would be cramped? And why 
should we deprive ourselves of the only op- 
portunity in which the rightly exercised ser- 
vants of the Lord may speak to their fellow- 
members, collectively yet select, of faults or 
foibles which may be spreading among us, 
needing care and tender admonition? And 
there are sufficient reasons for selectness. 
There are cases of delinquency brought for 
disciplinary action—the object being two-fold 
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itis diating of the Truth, and, primarily, 
the reformation of the offender. But in many 
instances it were even better that the case 
were not brought forward, if “telling unto 
the Church” must involve telling unto the 
world. The time was, less than a century 
ago, when even our own members were not 


|expected to attend these meetings until they 


had evinced sufficient religious advancement 
to induce their more experienced Friends to 
invite their presence. Thus guarded, the 
meetings for the transaction of Church affairs 
were not merely select, but confidential also, 
and a person might be under care for evil 
conduct, without the obloquy being published 
abroad—whereas the treatment of the case 
with open doors, would unneccessarily spread 


ithe rumor, and make it difficult for the of- 


fender, when penitent and reformed, to re- 
There is Christian 
wisdom in the sentiment of Dr. Johnson, that 
‘a man should never be told of the faults 
which he has mended,” and the efforts of the 
Church to convert a sinner ought not to be 
made the vehicle of exposing his sins to mul- 
titudes who had not otherwise known of them. 
At our meetings held for the express pur- 
pose of worshipping Almighty God, all are 
welcome who incline to unite in the exercise. 
At those held for purposes exclusively per- 
taining to our own Society affairs, it is not 
vasy to see why others than members should 
be present. Exceptional cases occur in which, 
by special permission and on special occasions, 
individuals are properly admitted.—Friends’ 
Review, Seventh month, 1867 
PT eevee 
THE EVER-WIDENING WORLD OF STARS. 
BY RICHARD A. 


PROCTOR, B.A., F.R.A4.5S. 

As the science of astronomy has advanced, 
the ideas men have formed respecting the 
extent of the universe have gradually be- 
come more and more enlarged. In far-off 
times, when astronomers were content to 


judge of the conformation of the universe by 


the appearances directly presented to their 
contemplation, the ideas formed respecting 
the celestial bodies were singularly homely. 
We read that Theophrastus looked upon the 
Milky Way as the fastening of the stellar 
hemispheres, which are so “ carelessly knitted 
together, that the fiery heavens beyond them 
can be seen through the spaces.” Anaxim- 
enes believed the heavens to be made of a 
kind of fine earthenware, and that the stars 
are the heads of nails driven through the 
domed vault formed of this material. And 
even Lucretius, whose views of nature were 
so noble, has referred without disapproval to 
the bizarre theory of Xenophanes that the 
stars are fiery clouds collected in the upper 
regions of air. 

While the Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
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was accepted there were no means of forming 


any trustworthy views respecting the extent | 


of the stellar universe. If the earth were 


ever at rest we could never know how far the} 


stars are from us; and therefore the old 
astronomers were free to invent whatever 
theories they pleased as to the scale on which 
the sidereal scheme is constructed. It was 
only when the earth was set free by Coperni- 
cus from the imaginary chains which had 
heen conceived as holding it in the centre of 
the universe, that it became possible to form 
any conception of the distances at which the 
stars lie from us. Indeed Tycho Brahé im- 
mediately pointed this out as an overwhelm- 
ing objection against the new theory. “ Are 
we to suppose,” he argued, “that the stars 


us 2s to seem wholly unchanged in position, 
while the earth sweeps round the sun in an 
orbit millions of miles in diameter? 
amazing theory were true, the stars would be 
hundreds of millions of miles from us, a 
view which is utterly monstrous and in- 
credible.” 

But strange as this new view appeared, it 
gradually gained ground. It became pres- 
ently so well established that when Cassini 
discovered that the earth travels in a much 
wider orbit than Tycho Brahé had supposed— 
so that the stars were at once thrown many hun- 
dreds of millions of miles farther from us—as- 
tronomers still held to the new order of things. 
“With Briarean arms,” as Humboldt has 
described their labors, the fellow-workers of 
Cassini thrust farther and farther away the 
“heaven of the fixed stars,” until the im- 
mensity of the universe grew so great beneath 
their labors, that new modes of expressing 
its dimensions had to be adopted. They were 
not satisfied with the obvious circumstance 
that the stars seem to remain unchanged in 
position as the earth sweeps round the sun. 
They tested this apparent fixity of position 
with instruments of greater and greater 
power,—yet always with the same result. 
They made observations ten, twenty, even fifty 
times more exact than Tycho Brahé’s, ard 
the fact that they still detected no change of 
position signified nothing less than that the 
universe of the fixed stars is ten, twenty, 
even fifty times farther from us than Tycho 
Brahé had imagined. 

Thus when Sir William Herchel began the 
noble series of researches amid the stellar 
depths whith has rendered his name illustri- 
ous, the world of stars was already one of in- 
conceivably enormous extent. Yet so widely 
did he increase our appreciation of the vast- 
ness of the universe, that it has been thought 
no exaggeration to say of him, that “ he broke 
through the barriers of the heavens.” “ Czlo- 
rum perrupit claustra,” says his monument at 


If this | 





Upton, and every student of astronomy who 
has carefully examined Herschel’s labors, 
understands the justice of the expression. 
For consider what Herschel did. When he 
began his survey of the heavens, astronomers 
had proved indeed that the nearest of the 
fixed stars lie at enormous distances from us, 
and some of the more advanced thinkers had 
begun to form noble speculations respecting 
the relations of the stars which lie beyond 
the sphere of those visible to us. But it was 
reserved for Sir W. Herschel to apply exact 
observations to the unseen star-systems. He 
literally gauged the celestial depths. With 
a telescope whose light-gathering power prob- 
ably extended the range of vision to about 


‘eight hundred times its natural limit, he 
are placed at such enormous distances from | 


swept every part of the northern heavens. 
He estimated the depth of the system of stars 
in every direction by a simple and natural 
process. For, like all great thinkers, he 
struck out modes of inquiry which, the mo- 
ment they were presented to the world, seemed 
so obvious, that the wonder was how they 
could have remained so long undetected. He 
said that precisely as the quantity of water 
passed through by the sailor’s lead-line 
marks the depth of the sea, so the number of 
stars which can be seen when a telescope of 
given power is turned towards any part of 
the heavens is a measure of the depth of the 
sidereal system in that direction, In indi- 
vidual cases, indeed, the law may not be true, 
just as the sailor’s lead-line may light on the 
peak of some sunken rock, and so give no 
true measure of the general depth of the sea 
in the neighborhood. But when the average 
of a great number of such “star-gaugings ” 
is taken, then we may feel tolerably certain 
that on applying the simple rule devised by 
Herschel, we shall form no inaccurate esti- 
mate of our system’s extent in any direction. 

Thence arose his great theory of the stellar 
system. He showed that our sun is but one 
of an immense number of suns, distributed in 
a region of space resembling a cloven disc in 
figure. When we look along the thickness 
of the dise we see the enormous beds of stars, 
which lie around us in that direction, as a 
cloud of milky light, which so comes to form 
a cloven ring round the heavens. But when 
we look out towards the sides of the disc, 
where the stars are less profusely scattered, 
we see between them the black background 
of the sky. 

Then Herschel extended his researches 
to those strange objects called the nebule. 
He showed that where astronomers had 
reckoned tens of these objects there were in 
reality thousands. And he found that a 
large proportion of the nebuls can be resolved 
into stars. He held that these, therefore, 
may be looked upon as external universes, 
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resembling that great system of stars of which 
our sun is amember. We need not, at this 
point, dwell upon the distinction which Her- 
schel drew between nebule of this sort, and 
those objects which he held (and as we now 
know, justly) to be true clouds, formed of 
some vaporous substance, of the actual nature 
of which he forbore to express an opinion. 
Let it suffice to remark that in whatever mode 
those vaporous nebule might be supposed to 
be formed, it was clear to Herschel that they 
cannot be held to lie necessarily beyond the 
system of the fixed stars, as he held to be 
certainly the case with the stellar nebulz. 
(To be continued.) 


—-0e-——— 


From the Poughkeepsie Eayle. 


LANDS FOR THE FREEDMEN. 


One of the great difficulties in the way of| 
prosperity of the freedmen and poor whites of 
the South, is the inability to procure small | 
parcels of land, on which to erect humble | 
homes and lay the foundation of a system of} 
independent subsistence. The lands are near- 
ly all in large tracts, which the owners are 
unwilling to divide, and which cost too much 
for the poorer classes to purchase. As a con- 
sequence, they are reduced to the position of | 
dependents on the proprietor, holding their 
little cabins only as tenants, and obtaiming a 


living by work on the “plantation.” For| 


those who would like to place some of the 
poor at the South in a better position, the fol- 
lowing plan by a gentleman of this city is sug- | 
gested for forming an organization for the 
purpose : 

PLAN, 


The name of this company shall be the... 
Land Association for furnishing land to Freed- 
men. It shall be composed of those who con- 
tribute by loans to its funds. The object is to 
promote the elevation of the freed people 
through enabling them to provide land for 
their homes. The Association therefore pro- 
poses to purchase good land, not further south 
than South Carolina, convenient to market, 
at as low a price as practicable; and to sell it | 
to worthy, industrious poor at cost and ex- 
penses exclusive of interest. 

The motive is that the family may have a 
real home, a sanctuary, that these poor peo- 
ple may not be burdened with high rents, 
may have a greater stimulus to industry and 
thrift, may be more independent of employ- 
ers, and this would have a tendency to in- 
crease wages, and that the elective franchise 
may be of more benefit to them. We want| 
to give them a better chance to live. 

The officers of the Association shall be a 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Executive Commit- 
tee, of which the Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be ex-officio members, 





They shall be appointed annually, and 
hold their offices severally for one year, or 
until others shall be appointed in their places. 

The Treasurer shall receive all monies due 
the Association, and disburse the same under 
the direction of the Executive Committee ; he 
shall keep a full account of his transactions, 
and report to the said Committee when so re- 
quired, and to the Association at its annual 
meeting. 

The Secretary shall keep a record of the 
proceedings of the meetings of the Associa- 
tiog, and perform such other duties as usually 
pertain to the office. 

The meetings of the Association shall be 
held annually or oftener, in ’ 

The Executive Committee shall select and 
purchase the land, have it surveyed and the 
title examined, and procure a warranty deed 
for the same, executed to certain members 
chosen by the Association as their Trustees, 


|they shall place the deed in the keeping of 


the Treasurer, draw on him for the cost of 
the land and expenses, and pay the amount 
thereof. 

The Association shall employ a faithful and 
competent Superintendent, who shall reside 
upon the settlement, and select with much 
care, worthy, industrious colored people to 
whom to sell the land; it shall be his duty 
also to infuse spirit and enterprise among 
them, and to instruct them how to manage to 
the best advantage, and he shall seek for op- 
portunities to inculcate true religion and mor- 
ality, and to promote literary education and 
industry and thrift among them. 

The lands shall be sold subject to the fol- 
lowing condition : 

No distillery, brewery, or other manufac- 
tory of spirituous, distilled or fermented 
liquors shall be erected or permitted on any 
portion of these lands; nor shall any of the 
above mentioned liquors be stored or kept for 
sale on any of them; and the lands shall re- 
vert to the Trustees of the Association in case 
of any violation of this condition. 

The tract shall be divided into plots of 
twenty acres, including space for road way in 
front of each. 

The Superintendent’s salary and other ne- 
cessary expenses, such as surveying, examin- 
ing title, &c., shall be added to the cost before 
the various plots are appraised. 

At the time he buys, each settler shall pay 
a small amount down, and make quarterly 
payments as shall hereafter be fixed upon, 
for the second year and through each year to 
the fifth year inclusive. On paying in full, 
he will receive a deed from the Trustees of 
the Association, giving him full possession. 

Every other plot will be reserved at first, 
so that in case a settler, through his industry 
and thrift, may have the means to buy more 
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land, he can take the plot-next to him, or it 
may be divided between two of them. 

lf the means at the command of the Asso- 
ciation shall warrant it, necessary farm im- 
plements, and a few mules for work may be 
bought, and given in charge of the Superin- 
tendent, to hire out to the settlers, and for 
awhile a few cows kept to sell milk to fami- 
lies having small children. W. B. C. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 


or 
25, 


1869. 


WestERN YEARLY MEETING opened at 
Plainfield, Ind., on Sixth-day, the 17th inst., 
with that devotional silence which is an ac- 
knowledgment of the presence of Christ by 
His Spirit, and of the necessity of relying 
upon his Presidency and guidance. This was 


broken by a revival of the words, “ Happy is | 


the people whose God is the Lord,” with de- 
sires fora present application of the language, 
followed by thanksgiving for many blessings, 
among which was numbered the privilege 
of thus meeting,—and prayer for the Spirit’s 
outpouring, &c. The representatives, from 
eleven Quarterly Meetings, were all in their 
places except four. Credentials for ministers 
belonging to other Yearly Meetings were read, 
as follows: From Ohio Y.M., Richard Hark- 
ness and Asa C. Tuttle. From Indiana Y.M., 
Daniel Williams, Robert W. Douglass, Luke 
Woodard, Amos Bond, Jesse Reese, Ruth 
Johnson, Irena A. Overman. From Jowa 
Y. M., Mary B. Pinkham, Isom P. Wooton, 
Mary Cox. Also for the following com- 
panions, all Elders. Deborah R. Harkness, 
Margery D. Wooton, Thos. Pinkham, Benj. 
Cox, Tobias Meader. Minutes were also read 
for Isaac Stanley and John Overman. The 
usual routine of organization and appointment 


of committees, and the discussion of a case of 


difficulty in the discharge of discipline, re- 
ported by one of the Quarterly Meetings, oc- 
cupied the remainder of the first sitting. The 
case was referred to a committee. 

A public meeting for worship in the after- 
noon was felt to be a season of Divine favor. 
In the evening a General Meeting of the Book 
and Tract Committee was held, in which evi- 
dence was presented of commendabie activity 
and care in distribution. 

Our dear aged Friend Asenath Clark was 
in attendance, 
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IowA YEARLY MEETING, ( Continued.) ~ 
At the opening of the second sitting, the Rep- 
resentatives proposed the name of Joel Bean 
as Clerk, and for assistant Clerks, Jeptha W. 
Morgan and Elias Jessup. The nomination 
was approved and confirmed, but J. W. Mor- 
gan being recalled to his home on account of 
the illness of his aged father, Isaac T. Gibson 
was appointed to fill the place. Through the 
course of the Yearly Meeting many prayers 
were offered, for Divine guidance and preserv- 
ation in conducting the affairs of the Church, 
and for the rebuking of the enemy of souls, 
that no evil spirit of estrangement should find 
entrance, but that the fathers and mothers 
and the babes in Christ, the aged, the strong 
men and the youth, might be kept together 
in the bond of peace, walking Zionward in 
the unity of the Spirit. A considerable num- 
ber of religious visits were interchanged be- 
tween the men’s and women’s meetings, all of 
which are reported as satisfactory and edify- 


ing. Considerable time was occupied in the 


}appointment of committees and necessary 


routine business. The answering of the 
Queries introduced a searching consideration 
of the state of Society. Various deficiencies 
were reported, and much valuable counsel 
was extended. The dear Friends from Great 
Britain labored much as commissioned Am- 
bassadors for Christ. 

The tobacco question was faithfully han- 
dled, and a strong desire prevailed that 
Friends should be emancipated from a servi- 
tude so unseemly and unwholesome. “ Know 
ye not that to whom ye yield yourselves ser- 
vants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey?” Direction was sent, over all the roll- 
ing and wide-spread prairies, that subordi- 
nate meetings should next year send up a 
statement of the number of members who 
habitually use (or rather mis-use) tobacco. 

The discipline regarding Secret Societies was 
referred to a committee who are to report next 
year. We learn, also, with some solicitude, 
that a proposal to limit the term of the ap- 
pointment of Elders was also so referred. 
The report of the Book and Tract Committee 
showed a largely increased work of distribu- 
tion. 

Public meetings for worship were held on 
Fourth-day, (8th inst.,) and, by appointment, 
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evening meetings were held in various places 
in Oskaloosa. On Third-day evening a lec- 
ture upon Peace, by Wm. G. Hubbard, was 
well attended, and a large and interesting 
meeting was held on Fourth-day afternoon in 
the interests of Scriptural Schools. 

On First-day, the 12th, meetings were held 
in at least four different places, both in the 


morning and afternoon, the attendance of non- | 


members being unusually large ; and our cor- 
respondent writes: “The Lord’s ministering 
servants were favored by His help to pro- 


claim the glad tidings of the gospel to the} 


, 


assembled multitudes.’ 


[Further notice of the Yearly Meetings of Iowa, | 


Western and Ohio must be deferred.] 


+ «0 


Tue British FRIEND on “ REVIVALS.”—| 


Our contemporary, without, as we feel sure, 
an intention to do injustice, has really mis- 
construed our meaning. He designates a 
special and local “revival,” and erroneously 
assumes that certain passages of general bear- 
ing in our Editorial of Seventh mo. 31st had | 


The British 


reference to the same occasion. 





Friend says: 

The Review seems disposed to consider this revival 
as having a right source. “If the signs of the 
times,’’ says the Editor, ‘‘indicate that the all- | 
moving Spirit is now purifying people unto himself, 
let us have a reverent care that nothing mar the | 
blessed work.”’ 


With these words we feel no uneasiness, 
but they were quoted as being antagonistic to | 
views which they do not oppose. The British | 
Friend proceeds : 

Another remark of the Editor is somewhat disa- 
greeable, as it appears to reproach such as do not 
see things in the same light as himself. He says, 
‘It would almost seem that some persons desire 
the prosperity of Zion exclusively in the grooves of 
old routine, and are less grieved by the deadness of | 
indifference, than by the exuberances, and it may | 
be the eccentricities, that mark the living results, 


when the plants of the Lord ‘ bud through the scent | 
of water.’ ”’ 


It was hardly fair to stop here at a comma, ig- 
noring the intent of the whole paragraph, and | 
omitting the conclusion to which the words | 
quoted were only preliminary. 
continued thus: 


Our editorial 


“and, invigorated by the return of sap, ‘ revive 
as the corn and grow as the vine!’ Thus re-| 
viving and thus growing, branches will shoot 
forth which the wise Husbandman will prune 
or even lop away. But the vine may yield 
more fruit, and this pruning is not in dis- 


| praise thee.” 





pleasure but in love, for life is His gift, and 
is pleasing to Him.” 


The editorial in question was penned in ref- 
erence to the unquestionable fact that the 
Spirit of the Lord has been moving in various 
parts of North America upon the hearts of 
the people. No single locality was exclusively 
or especially in the Editor's mind. We well 
knew that in many places lukewarmness ex- 
isted, which is offensive in the Divine sight. 
When we heard that in some places life was 
stirred, and that an affirmative answer had 
becOine due to the ancient query, “Is there 
any growth in the Truth among you?’ we 
bowed the head and made the exclamation 
which has been imperfectly quoted against 
us—“ let us have a reverent care that nothing 
mar the blessed work so fervently desired.” 
We had heard of such “ growth in the Truth” 
in places where God had clearly visited his 


| people and the pure doctrine had “ distilled 


as the dew,” and awakened souls, “no more 


| children, tossed to and fro,” had grown up 


unto Him which is the Head, “from whom 


\the whole body fitly joined together, and 
‘compacted by that which every joint suppli- 


eth, according to the effectual werking in the 
measure of every part, maketh increase of the 

ad ; oo 7 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love.’ 


| We had heard with grief of excitement in 
‘some places, which had resulted in fruits we 


could not own. From other localities came 
reports which could not be doubted, of un- 
godly men converted unto God—a real awak- 


ening from that state of which the Holy Spirit 


lsaid, “I would that thou wast either hot or 


cold,” to a zeal which might need regulating, 
but which was prima facie indicative of life. 
“The grave cannot praise thee, death cannot 
celebrate thee—the living, the living he shall 
Rumors reached us of irregu- 


| larities, as viewed from a conventional stand- 


point, and of usages such as we would not 
criticise in members of other Christian socie- 
ties, but which deviate from the views of the 


| Society of Friends, in the support of which 


the Review has never wavered. 

In such a critical era, so pregnant with re- 
sults to our beloved Society, the Editor did 
not feel that he was to perform the functions 
of an unbidden censor, and to beat his fellow 
servants. Where the good wheat springs the 
enemy sows tares. A rash, misguided zeal 
would root up both together. It is in accord- 
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ance with the holiest counsel to wait for the 
full development. (Matt. xiii. 29.) We would 
not, for the sake of an onslaught upon sus- 
pected tares hundreds of miles distant from us, 
endanger the true seed which is to bring glory 
to the good Husbandman. Nor would we, 
sitting in lukewarmness, and criticising the 
wind which bloweth where it listeth, when the 
altar sends incense of devotion from the hearts 
of those who follow not precisely with us, dare 
to exclaim, “ We hope that this strange fire 
will soon burn out.” [These words are from 
another contemporary.] Rather would we 
ejaculate, as in the first sentence of the garbled 
editorial, “O Lord, revive thy work in the 
midst of the years!” and breathe an aspiration 
that He whose love and care for His own 
Church is unspeakably greater than that of 
any denominational Editor, will endow fathers 
and mothers, judges and counsellors, with wise 
discernment and with religious weightiness, 
to apply the needed checks, and administer 
the requisite pruning, without injury to any 
fruit-bearing branch engrafted into the living 
vine. 

Revival in religious life, as regards the 
body at large and the individuals composing 
it, is the mission of the Spirit—the concern of 
the Church—the object of the Ministry. The 
prophet gazing upon a great congregation of 
dry bones, was inspired to say, “Come, oh 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live!” and there arose unto the Lord “an 
exceeding great army.” There is no less effi- 
cacy now than formerly in faith, and in the 
prayer of faith. When to any district or con- 
gregation there shall come a day of the Lord’s 
visitation and power, and the anointing shall 
flow from vessel to vessel, as in the morning 
of our religious Society, our esteemed contem- 
porary will join with us in thankful rejoicing: 
and may none of us be so enwrapped with a 
righteousness of our own as to be insensible to 
the proclamation: “Jesus of Nazareth passeth 
by.” Will not our brother Editor then adopt 
as a motto, the very words that have been 
“ disagreeable” to him ?—*“ Let us have a rev- 
erent care that nothing mar the blessed work 
so fervently desired.” 

en 

LANDS FOR THE FREEDMEN.—Attention 

is called to the benevolent scheme set forth in 


the-“Plan” taken from the Poughkeepsie Eagle, 
Our Friend Wm. B. Collins of that city is 
deeply interested in this movement. Those 
who desire to promote it are advised to com- 
municate with him. 


weeiiiienent 
THe GENERAL MEETING FOR SCOTLAND 
was held at Aberdeen, in the new premises, as 
we learn from the British Friend, on Second- 
day, 8th mo. 16th. The public meetings for 
worship on First-day, the 15th, both in the 
morning and evening; there was a large attend- 
ance of non-members, and they were seasons of 
Divine favor. In addition to their own mem- 
bers, the following ministers were present with 
credentials: Sarah F. Smiley, Jumes N. 
Richardson, Sarah B. Satterthwaite, Richard 
Bell, William Ball, and others both from 
Ireland and England. Sarah F. Smiley gave, 
at the close of one of the business sittings, an 
interesting account of her visit to Shetland 
and Orkney, where she held sixty meetings in 
the course of fifty-four days, among the dif- 
ferent islands. These had everywhere been 
very satisfactory, and generally well attend- 
ed, the people of the islands evincing much 
earnestness to come, often at very short no- 
tice. Her mind not being relieved of concern 
towards the people of Orkney, she re-em- 
barked for that group on the 17th, accom- 
panied by George and Mary Cruikshank of 
Aberdeen. The Monthly Meeting of Aber- 
deen was held on Seventh-day, the 14th. 


———___-~ee—- -—____ 


JAMES OWEN AND Isaac SHarp.—At the 
date of 8th mo. 9th these Friends were still 
laboring in Norway and Sweden. Several 
meetings in the vicinity of Stavanger were 
attended by youth who evinced much tender- 
ness. These were objects of much solicitude, 
as they had nearly attained the age when 
choice must be made between confirmation in 
the Lutheran Church and a faithful adhesion 
to the simple and spiritual profession in which 
they had been trained. In several places an 
agreeable openness was shown by persons not 
Friends in giving the use of their houses for 
the meetings. A farewell meeting was held 
at Stavanger, 8th mo. 20th, where the minis- 
try turned upon the spirituality and freedom 
of the last days and the cessation of types, 
and also the exemption from condemnation 
of those who are in Christ Jesus, walking not 
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after the flesh but after the Spirit. “A few 
calls,” writes Isaac Sharp, “ were made, one 
of them upon Ole Kroc, whose eye is yet 
bright at 84—an Israelite indeed.” Accom- 
panied by their kind Friend Endre Dahl, 
they proceeded northward. After holding 
several meetings they reached Quinnisdal, 
where they were “ comfortably entertained in 
the loft above the meeting-house, fitted up for 
the accommodation of travelling Friends, and 
here, on our beds of soft straw, we slept 


soundiy.” I. S. continues, in his letter in the 
British Friend : 


** At this place resides our friend Tollay Roisland, 
a minister, who has a gift, under the exercise of 
which we have seen many tears shed—simple, 
deep, and full ; coming from the heart it goes to the 
heart, and leaves no room to doubt either the call 
or the qualification. At this place father and 
mother, children and grandchildren assemble regu- 
larly with their friends for public worship, one 
after another having discontinued their connection 
with the ‘state church.’ Two meetings were held 
on First-day, the 25th, and on the following morn- 
ing a parting meeting about 9. To these meetings 
came two hardy stalwart mountaineers from Qua- 
sogn, a distance of thirty miles. We went. to see 
them at their own homes, holding meetings on the 
way. A few profess with us at and near Christian- 
sand, where a very small meeting was held. We 


endeavored to see two prisoners at this place, de- 


tained in confinement for refusal to bear arms; ac- 
cess to one was entirely refused, and the other was 
only allowed to be with us in the presence of a 
third person, freedom of speech being disallowed. 
A few days were spent at Christiania, the capital of | 
Norway, in which city, and in Stockholm, openings 
were sought and found for public service, not unat- 
tended in both cases with the trial of faith; but 
with a confiding trust in the retrospect, that good- 
ness and mercy had followed us from place to place, 
and that divine guidance had been sought and 
found. 

‘We left Stockholm early in the morning of 
Second-day the 9th, and travelled continuously via 
Malmo and Copenhagen to Veile, in the south of 
Jutland, and arrived there on Fourth-day morning, 
between 8 and 9. This place had rested clearly on 
James Owen’s mind as a starting point. 
a few serious persons in this place whose views are 
much in unison with those of Friends, but no meet- 


There are | 
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‘*No railway communication at present exists 
north of Randus, although an extension of the line 
is in the course of construction, and nearly ready 
for opening. Covered carriages, for four inside, 
carrying the mail, are regularly dispatched by road, 
and afford a ready means of getting from one place 
to another on the direct route. If one carriage is 
not sufficient another is put on, and in case of need 
another still, if due notice is previously given. 
For every pound weight above thirty a small charge 
is made. The luggage is well cared for, and its 
vaiue refunded in case of loss. The whole being 
under the supervision of the government, the driver 
is smartly dressed in a livery of scarlet and blue, 
and on departure and arrival blows his bugle loud 
and Yong. 


We left Randus about half-past 10 on Sixth-day 
morning, and got to Aalborg in about eight hours. 
No meeting of Friends is kept up in this place, but 
we were much interested in seeking out a few who 
profess with them. Considerable time was spent on 
Seventh-day morning in looking after a suitable 
place for a meeting, and finally the theatre had the 
preference. Thither we repaired on First-day morn- 
ing at 10. Notices had been freely circulated, with 
invitations to attend, by handbills and in two pub- 
lic papers. On nearing the place we saw but few 
people in the street, and fewer still in the long pas- 
sage way, with its dim and shadowy light. On 
opening the door we found the benches chiefly 
empty, but on the front seats sat a little company 
of men and women who had assembled punctually 
at the advertised hour. We took our seats on the 
raised platform, Reier Reierson of Stavanger, as in- 
terpreter, sitting between us. On the table in our 
front two candles were burning, no provision hav- 
ing been made in this building for the admission of 
daylight. No sound of revelry was heard ; few, if 
any, were now present accustomed to the scenes so 
often witnessed there—even this place failed to se- 
cure their attendance. A pendant from the ceiling, 
with twelve burners and globes, lit up the place. A 
stillness, as the stillness of a Westminster meet- 
ing, was there, while alittle band of silent worship- 
pers sought to draw near to Him ‘who dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands,’ but who in tender 
mercy condescended to own the united prayer 
which arose for a blessing on those assembled, and 
who, gathered together in the name of Jesus, could 
humbly rejoice that He was in their midst. The 


|meeting was subsequently addressed by James 


Owen and the writer. With a few who came in 
after the meeting first gathered, about 75 were 
present altogether. In the afternoon at 3, agreea- 
bly with the notice given, we met again. About 
three times as many were now present as in the 
forenoon, among whom James Owen had a remark- 





ing is kept up; we were interested in seeking them 
out. Notices were distributed tor a nieeting in a 
large room in Brandt’s Hotel, and thither the peo- 
ple came freely at 8, among them the Wesleyan 
minister, who speaks good English, and was very 
cordial. The meeting was solid and settled ; it was 
a time of much openness, and James Owen was en- 
gaged in ministry and prayer. It was nearly half- 
past 10 before all had left. At Randus, on the even- 
ing of the following day, a little meeting was held 
in a private house, where about twenty assembled, 
who have conscientiously withdrawn from the ‘ state 
church,’ and are more or less attached to Friends. 
This little visit was cordially acknowledged, and on 
the following morning, on parting from Rasmus K. 
Kjor, at whose house the meeting was held, he re- 
marked, ‘I cannot express the joy your visit has 
given.’ 


ably open time in prayer and ministry. The gospel 
message flowed freely forth, and sinners were 
warned and entreated, ere yet too late, by repentence 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to lay hold on eternal life. Information had been 
forwarded to these professing with Friends who re- 
side in the country, both male and female, and five 
or six of these (probably more), although employed 
in domestic or farm service, came a distance of from 
20 to 25 miles, walking the greater part of the way. 
It had been agreed that those who feel attached to 
Friends should remain for a meeting by themselves 
after the general public had withdrawn, but from 
the settled character of the arternoon meeting, and 
the seriousness evinced by many who were there, 
our friend James Owen felt it right to give notice 
| that any who had been seriously impressed, and 
‘had a desire to do so, were at liberty to remain, 
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Between 70 and 80, being one-third of the entire 
company, did so, and a very interesting time it 
proved. Counsel flowed freely forth, and appeared 
to be as readily received ; and little doubt rested on 
our minds that if a few right-minded, earnest Friends 
resided in this place, a meeting would be gathered 
and settled, with every prospect of others flowing 
to it; ‘as sheep having no shepherd,’ are words 
which at present seem to describe their condition 
—a condition eminently calculated to awaken a 
deep interest for and with them, and which has 
largely taken this direction, in being still in their 
midst—especially as regards a dear brother from 
the western world. During the evening we spent 
an hour or two at the house of Neils Madsen, where 
nearly 20 assembled, and some interesting conver- 
sation ensued of a religious character, many evinc- 
ing their interest by taking part in it. The 91st 
Psalm was read, after which the knee was bent in 
prayer, and the company separated, each to their 
respective homes—thus passed a day of more than 
usual interest. After a few more meetings in Jut 
land, Minden, &c., will probably be taken on the 
way to England, where James Owen hopes to arrive 
the first week in 9th month.”’ 


DIED. 

JOHNSON.—On the 21st of Third month, 1869, 
at the residence of her father Joseph Jones, in Mor 
row Co., Okio, Elizabeth, wife of Pleasant T. John- 
son, in her 37th year; a member of Rose Mount 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. Through a protracted ill- 
ness she manifested much patience and resignation 
to the Divine will, quoting the lines, 

** Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.’’ 

Her end was peace. 

HUNT.—In the Sixth month, 1869, Thos. Hunt, 
a member of Poplar Run Mo. Meeting, Ind. This 
dear Friend, in his last sickness, often expressed 
his love for the Saviour and his resignation to the 
Divine will; and we reverently trust that through 
pardoning mercy his spirit is with the redeemed of 
the Lord. 


NOTICE. 

The Fifth Biennial Conference of Teachers and 
Delegates from Friends’ First-day Schools in Amer- 
ica will be held in Philadelphia, beginning Eleventh 
month 17th, 1869, at 4 o'clock P. M., for the con 
sideration of the First-day School work and kindred 
subjects. All Friends interested in Scriptural In- 
struction are cordially invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

CHARLES TABER, ) 
Wa. G. Ruoaps, f 
Philada., 9th mo. 20, 1869. 


COR R ESPON DENC E. 


Secretaries. 


Friends’ Work among the Indians. 

[Extracts from letters of Exoca Hoac, Sup’t of 
Central Superintendency. } 

LAWRENCE, Kansas, 7th mo. 5.—.. . So 
far as 1 have been able to counsel with the 
chiefs and head men of different tribes, I have 
found not only a willingness but desire for 


the education of their youth. Our agents 
will all find a large field for active, efficient 
and Christian labor; and under this influence 
I know that they will be heartily supported 
by a goodly number of influential Indians. 


REVIEW. 


I-was told to-day, in an hour’s talk with 
Keokuk (head chief of Sac and Fox Indians) 
in company with his brother chiefs, that his 
tribe had long been anxiously waiting the ar- 
rival of their new agent. They understand 
well our efforts, and are very desirous to enter 
heartily into a higher and better life. They 
are about moving this fall to the Indian 
Country, and want schools as soon as they re- 
move. All such wants in the different tribes 
I shall keep our friends informed of as we 
progress. We have a great labor in settling 
feuds and knotty questions of encroachments, 
of squatters’ rights, where they have only 
stolen rights, of patent titles, &ec., which are 
complicated and have grown from laxity in 
administering the laws. . ‘ 

Since Brinton Darlington entered upon his 
service, I am informed by Commissioner Par- 
ker, there is a possibility of the Government 
making a change of the reservation allotted 
to the Indians under his care, which may re- 
tard a part of his labor for a seas«n. ae 

The Osages, a part of the Neosho agency, 
are a suffering people, 3000 in number, and 
only $15,000 annuity, and are doing nothing 
in agriculture. They are obliged to go to 
the plains for game, or suffer from hunger; 
are enemies to the Cheyennes and exposed to 
conflicts, and need as good an agent as can be 
found. 

LAWRENCE, 9th mo. 3.—. I have just 
returned from the tribes of that agency re- 
siding in the northeastern part of the Indian 
Territory, who are doing well; I have visited 
all the tribes in Kansas, except Osages, and 
most of them twice, and am encouraged in 
finding them heartily desirous to co-operate 
with us in our efforts to elevate them in civili- 
zation, 

Our friends of the Committee returned to- 
day, visiting only the tribes in the Indian 
Territory, Thos. Wistar and myself visiting 
the remainder ; Lawrie Tatum accompanied 
them on his way to Yearly Meeting, and on 

a short trip to his home. He looks w ell, and 
is encouraged to progress in his field of labor. 
Brinton Darlington is now entering upon 
permanent. duties, removing the Indians of 
his agency into the home of their choice on 
the north fork of the Canadian River, and 
adjoining the Kiowa reserve. If these In- 
dians could have had this act of justice ex- 
tended to them earlier, it would have lessened 
the expense of Government and secured peace 
on the frontier; but we have much to be 
thankful for that it is done even now. I 
would be glad, my dear friend, to write thee 
much on Indian matters, but it is out of my 
power without encroachment on other duties. 
I hope ere long to embody in a report more 
minutely and fully such matters as all our 
friends will need. : ° 
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OskALoosa, Iowa, 9th mo. 8, 1869.—. . . 
Our Yearly Meeting is very large and inter- 
esting. The whole sitting of our Representa- 
tive Meeting yesterday, was devoted to Indian 
matters, and elicited much interest. An ad- 
journed meeting will convene to-morrow at 8 
A.M., at which. those in attendance from the 


Indian service are expected to give some ac-| 


count of the condition of the Indians. 

Our English friends are present at all our 
sittings. I hope to be back in season to see 
the President’s Commission, who (our commit- 
tee thought) would reach Lawrence in about 
a week. 

Lawrie Tatum is with us on his way to his 


return with his family, he having been tem- 
porarily relieved by Thos. Stanly. 

He has made estimates for funds actually 
required to meet the necessary expense of his 
agency, required to carry out the principles of 
the treaty; and if the Department does not 
provide that required for this year, and Con- 
gress should fail in appropriating the required 
amount for 1870, our committee will be re- 
quired to advise in the matter. 

a_i Srom letter of Lawnig Tatum, agent for 
Ki owas, Vamane hes and Apac he Ss ] 

OsKaLooss, Iowa, 9th mo. 11, 1869.—I 
have about 1500 acres of land ploughed in 
my agency, in lots of from 10 to 400 acres, 
which I have contracted to have fenced. 
Many of these lots are for the Indians to cul- 
tivate,and they are not only willing but 
anxious to do it, especially if they are fenced 
so as to keep their ponies out of the fields. 


The Department at Washington has ordered | 


me to suspend the fencing on account of 
scarcity of funds. I anticipate that they will 
not allow me to take as many hands there to 
cultivate the land as I wished to. I shall 
probably ascertain in a week or so. I think 
that Congress will make an appropriation to 
pay for the fencing, and to pay the farmers, 
and it will be a great disadvantage to the In- 
dians if the fencing is not done during the 
coming winter, but it will be too late to “fence 
after the appropriation is made. The spring 
work commences very early in the south- 
western part of the Indian Territory. 


Youth’ 8 Department. 


ISAAC NEWTON. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORN. 

On Christmas day, in the year 1642, Isaac 
Newton was born at thesmall v illage of W ools- 
thorpe, in England. Little did his mother 
think, when she beheld her new-born babe, 
that he was destined toexplain many matters 


which had been a mystery ever since the-crea- 
tion of the world. 
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Isaac’s father being dead, his mother was 
married again to a clergyman, and went to 
reside at North Witham. Her son was left 
to the care of his good old grandmother, who 
was very kind to him and sent him to school. 
In his early years Isaac did not appear to be 
a very bright scholar, but was chiefly re- 
markable for his ingenuity in all mechanical 
occupations. He had a set of little tools and 
saws of various sizes, manufactured by him- 
self. With the aid of these Isaac contrived 
to make many curious articles, at which he 
worked with much skill. 

The neighbors looked with vast admira- 


| tion at the things which Isaac manufactured. 
home to settle his domestic business, and to | 


And his old grandmother was never weary of 
talking about him. 

“He'll make a capital workman one of 
these days,” she would probably say. “No 
fear but Isaac will do well in the world and 
be a rich man before he dies.” 

It is amusing to conjecture what were the 
anticipations of his grandmother and the 
neighbors about Isaac’s future life. Some of 
them, perhaps, fancied that he would make 
beautiful furniture of mahogany, rosewood, 
or polished oak, inlaid with ivory and ebony, 
and magnificently gilded. And then, doubt- 
less, all the rich people would purchase these 
fine things to adorn their drawing-rooms, 
Others probably thought that little Isaac was 
destined to be an architect, and would build 
splendid mansions for the nobility and gentry, 
and churches too, with the tallest steeples that 
had ever been seen in England. 

Some of his friends, no doubt, advised 
Isaac’s grandmother to apprentice him to a 
clockmaker ; for, besides his mechanical skill, 
the boy seemed to have a taste for mathemat- 


| ics, which would be very useful to him in that 


profession. And then, in due time, Isaac 
would set up for himself, and would manu- 
facture curious clocks, like those that contain 
sets of dancing figures, which issue from the 
dial-plate when the hour ‘is struck; or like 
those where a ship sails across the face of the 
clock, and is seen tossing up and down on 
the waves as often as the pendulum vi- 
brates. 

Indeed, there was some ground for sup- 
posing that Isaac would devote himself to the 
manufacture of clocks; since he had already 
made one, of a kind which nobody had ever 
heard of before. It was set agoing, not by 
wheels and weights like other clocks, but by 
the dropping of water. This was an object of 
great wonderment to all the people round 
about; and it must be confessed that there 
are few boys, or men either, who could con- 
trive to tell what o’clock it is by means of a 
bowl of water. 

Besides the water clock, Isaac made a sun- 
dial. Thus his grandmother was never at a 
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loss to know the hour; for the water clock | 
would tell it in the shade, and the dial in the | 
sunshine. The sundial is said to be still in 
existence, at Woolstherpe, on the corner of the 
house where Isaacdwelt. Ifso, it must have 
marked the passage of every sunny hour that 
has elapsed since Isaac Newton was a boy. 
It marked all the famous moments of his 
life ; it marked the hour of his death; and 
still the sunshine creeps slowly over it, as 
regularly as when Isaac first set it up. 

Yet we must not say that the sundial has 
lasted longer than its maker; for Isaac New- 
ton will exist long after the dial—yea, and) 
long after the sun itself—shall have crumbled 
to decay. 

Isaac possessed a wonderful faculty of ac- 
quiring knowledge by the simplest means. 
For instance, what method do you suppose he | i 

took to find out the strength of the wind? 
You will never guess how the boy could com- 
pel that unseen, inconstant, and ungoverna- 
ble wonder, the wind, to tell him the meas- 
ure of his strength. Yet nothing can be more 
simple. He jumped against the: wind, and by 
the length of his jump he could calculate the 
force of a gentle breeze, a brisk gale, or a 
tempest. Thus, even in his boyish sports, he 
was continually searching out the secrets of 
philosophy. 


Not far from his grandmother’s residence 





there was a windmill which operated on a new 


plan. Isaac was in the habit of going thither 
frequently, and would spend whole hours in 
examining its various parts. While the mill | 
was at rest hepried intoitsinternal machinery. 
When its broad sails were set in motion by the 
wind, he watched the process by which the 
millstones were made to revolve and crush 
the grain that was put into the hopper. 
After gaining a thorough knowledge of its 
construction, he was observed to be unusual- 
ly busy with his tools. 

It was not long before his grandmother and 
all the neighborhood knew what Isaac had 
been about. He had constructed a model of 
the windmill. Though not so large, I sup- 
pose, as one of the box traps which boys set 
to catch squirrels, yet every part of the mill 
and its machinery was complete. Its little 

sails were neatly made of linen, and whirled 

round very swiftly when the mill was placed 
in a draught of air. Even a puff of wind 
from Isaac’s mouth, or from a pair of bellows, 
was sufficient to set the sailsin motion. And, 
what was more curious, if a handful of grains 
of wheat were put into the little hopper, they 
would soon be converted into snow-white 
flour. 

Isaac’s playmates were enchanted with bis 
new windmil]. They thought that nothing 
so pretty and so wonderful had ever been seen 
in the whole world. .  . 








REVIEW. 


As Isaac grew older, it was found that he 
had far more important matters in his mind 
than the manufacture of toys like the little 
windmill. All day long, if left to himself, 
he was either absorbed in thought, or engaged 
in some book of mathematics or natural phil- 
osophy. At night, I think it probable, he 
looked up with reverential curiosity to the 
stars, and wondered whether they were worlds 
like our own, and how great was their dis- 
tance from the earth, and what was the power 
that kept them in their courses. Perhaps, 
even so early in life, Isaac Newton felt a pre- 
sentiment that he should be able, hereafter, 
to answer all these questions. 

When Isaac was fourteen years old, his 
mother’s second husband being now dead, she 
wished her son to leave school and assist her 
in managing the farm at Woolsthorpe. For 
a year or two, therefore, he tried to turn his 
attention to farming. But his mind was so 
bent on becoming a scholar, that his mother 
sent him back to school, and afterwards to 
the University of Cambridge. 

I have now finished my anecdotes of Isaac 
Newton’s boyhood. My story would be far 
too long, were 1 to mention all the splendid 


| discoveries which he made after he came tobe 
la man. 


He was the first that found out the 
nature of light; for, before his day, nobody 
could tell what the sunshine was composed of. 
You remember, I suppose, the story of an 
apple’s falling on his head, and thus leading 
him to discover the force of gravitation, which 
keeps the heavenly bodies in their courses, 
When he had once got hold of this idea, he 
never permitted his mind to rest until he had 
searched out the laws by which the planets 
are guided through the sky. This he did as 
thoroughly as if he had gone up among the 
stars and tracked them in their orbits. The 
boy had found out the mechanism of a wind- 
mill; the man explained to his fellow-men 
the mechanism of the universe. 

While making these researches, he was ac- 
customed to spend night after night in a lofty 
tower, gazing at the heavenly bodies through 
a telescope. His mind was lifted far above 
the things of this world. He may be said, in- 
deed, to have spent the greater part of his 
life in worlds that lie millions of miles away; 
for where the thoughts and the heart are, 
there is our true existence. 

Did you never hear the story of Newton 
and his little dog, Diamond? One day, when 
he was fifty years old, and had been hard at 
work more than twenty years studying the 
theory of light, he went out of his chamber, 
leaving his little dog asleep before the fire. 
On the table lay a heap of manuscript papers, 
containing all the discoveries which Newton 
had made during those twenty years. When 
his master was gone, up rose little Diamond, 
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jumped upon the table, and overthrew the 
lighted candle. The papers immediately 
caught fire. Just as the destruction was com- 
pleted, Newton opened the chamber door, and 
perceived that the labors of twenty years were 
reduced to a heap of ashes. There stood lit- 
tle Diamond, the author of all the mischief. 
Almost any other man would have sentenced | 
the dog to immediate death. But Newtor 
patted him on the head with his usual kind- 
ness, although grief was at his heart. 

“Q Diamond, Diamond,” exclaimed he, 
“thou little knowest the mischief thou hast 
done !” 

This incident affected his health and spirits 
for some time afterwards; but, from his con- 
duct towards the little dog, you may judge 
what was the sweetness of his temper. 

Newton lived to be a very old man, and ac- 
quired great renown, and was made a mem- 
ber of parliament, and received the honor of 
knighthood from the king. But he cared lit- 
tle for earthly fame and honors, and felt no 
pride in the vastness of his knowledge. All 
that he had learned only made him feel how 
little he knew in comparison to what remained 
to be known. 

“ T seem to myself likea child,” observed he, 
“playing on the sea shore, and picking up| 
here and there a curious shell, or a pretty | 
pebble, while the boundless ocean of Truth 
lies undiscovered before me.” 

At last, in 1727, when he was fourscore and 
five years old, Sir Isaac Newton died—or 
rather, he ceased to live on earth. We may 
be permitted to believe that he is still search- | 
ing out the infinte wisdom and goodness of | 
the Creator, as earnestly, and with even more 
success than while his spirit animated a mor- 
tal body. He has left a fame behind him 
which will be as endurable as if his name | 
were written in letters of light formed by the | 
stars upon the midnightsky.—* True Stories.” | 

dentiliets 
Is YOUR LAMP BURNING? 
A party of young Friends rambling through ‘‘ The 


Glen”? at Newport on a rural excursion, found the 
following lines, 8th mo. 3lst, 1869 : 





‘Say, is your lamp barning, my brother ? 
I pray you look quickly and see, 
For if it were burning, then surely 
Some beams would fall bright upon me. 


** Straight, straight is the road, but I falter, 
And oft I fall out by the way ; 
Then lift your lamp higher, my brother, 
Lest I should make fatal delay. 


“There are many and many around you 
Who follow wherever you go ; 
If you thought that they walked in the shadow, 
Your lamp would burn brighter, I know. 


** Upon the dark mountains they stumble, 
They are bruised on the rocks, and they lie 
With their white pleading faces turned upward 
To the clouds and the pitiful sky. 


|should not pass away unnoticed. 


REVIEW. 


‘* There is many a lamp that is lighted, 
We behold them anear and afar, 
But not many among them, wy brother, 
Shine steadily on like a star. 


‘*I think, were they trimmed night and morning, 
They would never burn down or go out, 
Though from the four quarters of heaven 
The winds were all blowing about. 


** If once all the lamps that are lighted 
Should steaiily blaze in a line, 
Wide over the land and the ocean, 
What a girdle of glory would shine! 


** How all the dark places would brighten ! 
How the mists would roll up and away ! 
How the earth would laugh outin her gladness 
To hail the millenial day! 


‘*Say, is your lamp burning, my brother ? 
I pray you look quickly and see, 
For if it were burning, then surely 
Some beam would fall bright upon me.”’’ , 


ieee 
DEATH OF AN INDIAN YOUTH AT CAUGHNA- 
WAGA. 

On last Sabbath morning, at the early age 
of 16 years, a youth died in this village, who 
He was 
born of Indian parents, and although of a 
very amiable disposition, was quite ignorant 
of even the alphabet, and unable to speak a 
word of any language but the Iroquois, until 
about two years since he began to attend the 
Caughnawaga Mission School, where he 
showed a great desire and aptitude for learn- 
ing, and continued to attend regularly until 
the school was dismissed on the 23d ult., for 
the Christmas vacation, when he was in the 
enjoyment of health and strength, and was 
regarded by the whole Indian population with 
much favor for his good conduct, and as one 
of the most promising of his race in the village, 

His advance was so rapid in knowledge, 
and especially iv the English language, that 
when his school-mates appeared not to under- 
stand their teacher, particularly on scriptural 
subjects, he often rose in his place, and with 
earnest simplicity sought to explain: in his 
own language what they did not know, and 
point out to them more especially the way of 
salvation. He was assisting his father in mak- 
ing snow-shoes, and while at work often put 
into his mouth thongs of leather which had 
been unfortunately, as we might say, made of 
the skin of a horse which had died of disease, 
and became poisoned in his mouth, which 
swelled enormously ; and, although the swol- 
len part was removed by a surgeon, he died 
after much suffering, as the poison had pene- 
trated every part of his body. Before his 
death he spoke to his parents and friends of 
God’s love through Christ, and, conscious of 
his approaching end, expressed his wishes 
that he might meet them in heaven. As he 
was an only son, and a dutiful boy, his father 
allowed him to lay by all the money which 
he earned by making snow-shoes, lacrosse 
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sticks, and other articles, which, at his death, 
amounted toa considerable sum, all of which 
he desired to be distributed among the des 
titute children of the village, in hope of their 
attending the school, and learning to love the 
Saviour who had been so precious to his soul. 


Caughnawaga, Jan. 2, 1869. Witness. 
———— 


SLANDER is the revenge of a coward—dis- 
simulation is his defence.— Adventurer. 
“a palbiatetbenas 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
ForeicN InTELLIGENcCE.—European advices to the 
20th inst. have been received. 


Great Brirain.—Violent gales had prevailed 
along the coast, in which it was estimated that 120 
vessels had been wrecked, and several hundred sea- 
men injured. 

Among the deaths which have recently occurred 
are those of the Bishop of Exeter, aged 91 years ; 
Thomas Graham, master of the mint and an emi- 
nent chemist; Peter Mark Roget, the author of 
‘* Thesaurus of Bnglish Words and Phrases,” of one 
of the ‘‘ Bridgewater Treatises,’’ and of other con- 
tributions to science and literature, who had at- 
tained the age of 90; and Thomas John Penn, the 
last descendant, in the direct male line, of William 
Penn. 

A demonstration in favor of the imprisoned Fe- 
nians was made in London on the 20th, by a pro- 
cession and meeting of 6000 persons, presided over 
by an Irish member of Parliament. 

InELAND.—The General Synod of the Irish Church 
met in Dublin on the 15th. A protest against the 
act of disestablishment was passed unanimously. 





In the Synod of Armagh, a resolution excluding 
the laity from deciding questions of doctrine and 
discipline, was rejected by a large majority. 

The Farmers’ Club adopted resolutions demand- 
ing perpetuity in land tenures, the placing of rents 
on a fixed basis, and the abolition of ‘‘ distress’’ for 


rents. A national tenants’ league was organized. 

A meeting in favor of the release of the Fenian 
prisoners was held at Dundalk on the 13th,, at 
which it was estimated 20,000 persons were pres- 
ent. The Lord Lieutenant, in reply to the corpo- 
ration of Dublin, said that the government was at- 
tentively considering the land question aud the Je- 
lease of the Fenians. 


Spain.—Considerable public excitement had re- 
sulted from a communication made to the govern- 
ment by the United States Minister, which was un- 
derstood to have reference to Cuba. As the note 
had not been published, various reports as to its 
substance were prevalent, some asserting that he 
had declared the intention of his government to 
recognize the Cuban insurgents as belligerents, if 
the effort to subdue them should be continued ; 
some that he had remonstrated against the manner 
in which the Cubans were treated, especially pris- 
oners ; some that he had merely offered the media- 
tion of his government between the government and 
the insurgents ; and others that he had only made 
friendly representations to the Spanish government 
in favor of the reasonable demands of the Cubans. 
It is impossible to learn, as yet, what is the true 
version, but a strong determination to prosecute the 
war against the insurgents, with additional forces 
if necessary, and a hostile feeling toward the United 
States, were said to be manifested among the Span- 
ish people. The latest reports were that the mis- 
understanding had been satisfactorily settled. 


REVIEW. 


France.—The Emperor had so far recovered as 
to have presided in the Council of Ministers and ap- 
peared in the streets of Paris. It was reported that 
the Empress would again set off on her Eastern 
tour. 

The Gaulois, a semi official journal, said that the 
majority of the Prince Imperial will be announced 
for his next birthday, 3d mo. 16th, 1870, when he 
will be fourteen years old. By the existing law, ‘in 
case of the Emperor's death, the Empress would be 
Regent dnring her son’s minority. 


Cuiva.—Recent accounts stated that the floods in 
the Yangtse river were subsiding, haviug done very 
great damage. The report of the murder of 20 mis, 
sionaries in the province of Sechuen was contra- 
dicted. 


Japan.—Private advices received in San Francisco; 
represented the Japanese currency as in a disturbed 
state; much spurious money was in circulation, 
and paper currency at adiscount. Trade was con- 
sequently dull. The Mikado was still at Jeddo. 
Great jealousy existed among the daimios, and an- 
other outbreak was apprehended. A conspiracy 
was recently discovered and defeated at Kioto, the 
object of which was to set up another Mikado. 
Prince Satsuma had protested against the execution 
of Ennomoto, the commander in the recent rebellion, 
and now a prisoner at Yeddo, whom the Mikado’s 
party wished to put todeath. A petition against 
Christianity had been presented to the government 
by three priests of high rank. There was considera- 
ble opposition to the movement for allowing foreign- 
ers to sitin the Japanese Parliament. 


Prussia.—The centennial anniversary of the birth 
of Humboldt was celebrated at Berlin on the 14th 
inst., deputations from the principal German cities 
taking part in the ceremonies. 


Swirzsxtanp.—An International Congress of 
Workingmen convened at Basle onthe 14th, witha 
large number of delegates present. Letters and ’dis- 
patches were received from various parts of Europe 
and North America. We have no account of the 
proceedings. 


Hottanp.—During the session of the Statistical 
Congress at the Hague, a motion was made for a 
collection of statistics respecting military services, 
with a view to the reductiou of standing armies. 
An American member supported the motion in a 
speech in which he contrasted the armaments of 
Europe with those of the United States ; and referred 
to the recent war in the letter for the suppression 
of the rebellion, with the speedy return of the 
soldiers to peaceful avocations, to show that even 
to pay the cost of that war does not impoverish and 
weaken the country so much as standing armies do 
European States. 


Sours America.—Advices from Brazil received at 
Lisbon, containing intelligence from Asuncion to 
the 18th ult., reported that the Allies had captured 
Ascurra and Pirribebin, that President bopez had 
fled and the Paraguayans were unable to continue 
the struggle. The provisiunal government had been 
installed at Asuncion. This news was regarded in 
Brazil and the Argentine Confederation as showing 
the termination of the war, and caused great rejoic- 
ing. We have not yet received the Paraguayan ac- 
count, which may give a different representation. 


Domestic.—Governor Walker was installed on the 
21st as Provisional Governor of Virginia, taking the 
‘‘jironclad oath,’’ and the other oaths of office. 
Gov. Wells had resigned, after the publication of 
Attorney General Hoar’s opinion on the subject of 
the oath. 





